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GLOUCESTER CITY. 



BY JOHN CLEMENT. 



An examination of the early titles to the land in Glouces- 
ter City, New Jersey, discloses many interesting facts which 
but for such scrutiny would never appear. They seem in- 
significant when taken separately, yet when grouped together 
go very far to illustrate the movements and purposes of the 
first inhabitants of this ancient town. 

When the London and Yorkshire Commissioners, accom- 
panied by their friends, found their ship in the Delaware 
River in 1677, their attention was naturally drawn towards 
the territory on the eastern side of that beautiful stream. 
Their future homes were to be there, for they had come to 
" plant a nation ;" yet their minds did not comprehend the 
importance of their undertaking, nor did they see the end 
from such small beginnings. 

In ascending the i*iver, that prominent point known among 
the Indians as Arwaumus was a noticeable feature, and it 
was at once agreed that it was a suitable site for a city, and 
by the new-comers called " Gloucester Point." In fact, the 
London Commissioners insisted upon stopping at this place, 
arid it was only after much persuasion and substantial in- 
ducements offered that they consented to go to Burlington 
and settle with the others. 

It is quite possible also that the remains of Fort Nassau, 
built in 1623, were there, and around which were a few 
Swedish and Dutch settlers. The true position of this fort 
has always been in doubt, some claiming that it stood in the 
marsh near the mouth of Timber Creek, and others that it 
was built on the high ground, the present site of Gloucester 
City : this being in the eye of a military engineer the most 
suitable spot for a work of defence. 

Although the London owners, through over-persuasion, 
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settled with their friends at Burlington, their original pur- 
pose was not abandoned, for in a short time individuals were 
prospecting for land bounding on Cooper's, Newton, and 
Timber Creeks, and a few families had already settled at 
the Point. So rapid had been the occupation of the land 
that in 1686 the people thereabouts, finding Burlington too 
far away, established the county of Gloucester as lying be- 
tween Pennisaukin Creek on the north and Oldman's Creek 
on the south, also fixing the place for courts of judicature 
to be held alternately at Red Bank and Gloucester Point. 

A noticeable feature in this proceeding is that no legisla- 
tive action was had, but that the people, in public meeting 
assembled, fixed the boundaries of the county, arranged for 
the courts, and put all the judicial and executive offices in 
successful operation, to which no one seemed to object. 
These agreements and declarations were entered in full in 
the court minutes, and are carefully preserved among the 
records in the clerk's office of old Gloucester County at 
Woodbury. They are as follows : 

" Gloucester ye 28* May 1686. 

" By ye propryetors, ffreeholders and inhabitants of ye 
third and ffijurth tenths (alias County of Gloucester) then 
agreed as ffiilloweth. 

" Imprimis. That a courte be held for ye jurisdiction and 
limitts of ye aforesaid tenths or County : one tyme at Ar- 
waumus alias Gloucester and another tyme at Red bank. 

" Item. That there be fouer courtes for the jurisdictions 
aforesaid held in one yeare, at ye days and times hereafter 
mentioned viz : upon ye ffirst day of ye ffirst month : upon 
ye ffirst day of ye ffourth month : on ye ffirst day of ye sev- 
enth month and upon ye ffirst day of ye tenth month. 

" Item. That ye ffirst courte shall be held at Gloucester 
aforesaid upon ye ffirst day of September next. 

" Item. That all warrants and sumons shall be drawn by 
ye Clarke of ye Courte and signed by ye Justices and soe 
delivered to ye sheriff or his deputy to execute. 

" Item. That ye bodye of each warrant &c shall contayne 
or intimate ye nature of ye action. 
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" Item. That a Coppy of ye declaration be given along 
with ye warrant by ye Clarke of ye Court that soe ye de- 
fendant may have ye longest tyme to consider ye same and 
prepare his answer. 

" Item. That all sumons, warrants &c shall be served and 
declarations given at least tenn days before ye Courte. 

" Item. That ye Sheriffe shall give ye jury sumons six 
days before ye Courte . be held, on which day they are to 
appeare. 

" Item. That all persons within ye jurisdiction aforesaid 
bring into ye next courte, ye marks of their hoggs and 
other cattel in order to be approved and recorded." 

Thus originated the old bailiwick which is now repre- 
sented by the counties of Gloucester, Atlantic, and Camden. 
At that day the territory was covered with continuous for- 
ests, and without a town within its borders. The_ settlers 
had made their homes along the streams, their only con- 
veyance being by water-craft. 

Red Bank was soon abandoned as a place for holding the 
courts, there being no house of entertainment or building 
to secure criminals. The town of Gloucester was first laid 
out by Thomas Sharp, by direction of the proprietors, in 
1686, and divided into eighty-eight lots. A market-place, 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet square, was made common 
to all, where the two and only streets crossed each other. 
The lots were sixty feet in width and one hundred and 
eighty feet in depth. 

Only twenty-seven of these lots were at first located, and 
not all of those built upon, Mathew Medcalf, Samuel Har- 
rison, John Reading, "William Harrison, Thomas Bull, and 
Richard Bull being among the first settlers. In 1689 the 
plan was enlarged, extending from Newton Creek on the 
north to Little Timber Creek on the south, with streets at 
regular intervals from the river to the town line, nearly half 
a mile from the shore. No cross streets were laid out, and 
these lands as so divided, are in some of the old papers 
called " The Liberties of Gloucester." 

The political divisions of the territory were peculiar, and 
Vol, IX.— 12 
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showed the care of the founders in designating each. First 
was the county of Gloucester ; then the town of Gloucester, 
with the suburbs and liberties before named; then Glouces- 
ter town, extending eastwardly to a line still in existence, 
east of Mount Ephraim, between the farms of Benjamin 
and Joseph Lippincott and the farm of Samuel B. Shivers, 
and running from the south branch of Newton Creek to 
Little Timber Creek. 

The fourth division was Gloucester township, lying be- 
tween Great Timber Creek on the south, and to the south 
branch of Cooper's Creek (excepting IsTewton township) on 
the north to the head of each stream; so into the woods 
by land- and water-lines to the boundary dividing the 
ocean and river townships. Gloucester County, Gloucester 
township, and Gloucester town were for many years main- 
tained as separate corporations ; but the wants of the in- 
habitants, political rivalry, and the change of population 
have nearly destroyed the Original outlines as known one 
hundred years ago. 

The county is now divided into Gloucester, Atlantic, and 
Camden Counties, the town into Gloucester City and part 
of Centre township, and the township into parts of Centre, 
Gloucester, and Winslow townships, with prospective sub- 
divisions as the improvement of the territory and the in- 
crease of population may demand. 

It was soon discovered that a ferry on the river Delaware 
between Gloucester and Philadelphia was needed to accom- 
modate the people passing between Lower "West Jersey and 
William Penn's " brave town." In 1688, William Roydon 
was granted the exclusive right of ferry between Gloucester 
and Wickaco, the grand jury fixing the rates. The long 
distance to be traversed by water made this ferry unpopu- 
lar, and the same person established a ferry from near 
Cooper's Point (in Camden) and Shackomaxin, which much 
reduced the water carriage. In 1707 the General Court 
granted a license to John Spey to keep a ferry at Gloucester, 
fixing the rates as before. In 1722, Joseph Hugg, and in 
1730, Richard Weldon, were severally authorized to dis- 
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charge the same service. The court appears to have had 
general control, fixing the charges, and from time to time 
appointing the persons to manage the same. The boats 
were worked with oars and sails, but their movements 
were controlled almost entirely by the wind and tide, thus 
making this kind of travel tedious, exposing, and uncertain. 

During the winter season, however, the strong ice made 
a safe road on the river, which was taken advantage of by 
all, either for pleasure or business. This embargo on navi- 
gation frequently continued for several weeks, there being no 
appliances at that time powerful enough to break or move 
the heavy masses of ice that accumulated in the river. 

Every historian writing of Pennsylvania and N"ew Jersey, 
and many of the emigrants sending letters home, mention the 
various streams of water as teeming with fish. Among these 
were shad, the most popular and palatable from that day to 
the present; and as this particular kind could not be taken 
with bait or hook, the system of shore-fisheries was soon 
developed. Custom and the common law gave each shore- 
owner the exclusive right to fish the pool in front of his 
land ; and as the population increased, these fisheries became 
more valuable, and other shores fronting the Delaware were 
used to the same end. 

The first mention of a shad-fishery at Gloucester is that 
made in the will of Saral Bull of 1742. This fishery was 
"above the wharf," extending to Ifewton Creek, and passed 
to the ownership of the Harrisons and Huggs, but was de- 
stroyed many years since by the improvements of the Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mathew Medcalf afterwards established one " below the 
wharf," extending to Timber Creek. The title to this 
fishery passed to the two daughters of William Masters, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, — Mary, who married 
Richard Penn, a grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and Sarah, who married Turner Camac, a descendant of 
one of the distinguished families of Ireland. After sev- 
eral changes, Josiah Shivers became the owner in 1834, in 
whose descendants part of the estate still remains. 
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In 1711 an event occurred at Gloucester the effect of 
which was felt for many years. The house of John Read- 
ing, the clerk of the county, was destroyed hy fire, and 
some of the books of record, as well as many other im- 
portant papers, were lost. The authorities had not pro- 
vided any place of security for the records and official doc- 
uments, and the clerk had to care for them in his own 
dwelling. John Reading placed in one of the books his 
affidavit of the occurrence and of the papers destroyed, so 
far as he could remember ; but many suffered from the loss 
of their muniments of title, without any means of having 
them restored. 

The first public building erected by the county was a jail. 
This was in 1689 ; made of logs, and sixteen feet square. 
Daniel Reading was the mechanic, and for his services was 
to have a lot of land in the town plan. Seven years after 
another log prison was erected ; more secure, however, than 
the first, for it had a log floor and ceiling, and a partition 
through the middle. It was made two stories, the upper 
one being used as a court-room. 

In 1708 this building was enlarged and a chimney added. 
In 1719 another and much larger court-house was erected, 
and made sufficiently comfortable for the court to continue 
there, however cold the weather, which sometimes was the 
cause of that dignified body removing to one of the public- 
houses of the town. 

The same year a stocks and whipping-post were built, the 
terror of the doers of petty crimes, and a summary and eco- 
nomical manner to accomplish the ends of justice. Although 
this kind of punishment is considered as a vestige of the bar- 
barity of ancient times, yet the refiners of our criminal code 
cannot but admit that as a reformatory means it contains 
every element of success. In 1787 the public buildings were 
destroyed by fire, and at once the project was set on foot to 
change the seat of justice. The Legislature passed -an act 
submitting this momentous question to the people, which 
at once excited the inhabitants, and a spirited contest was 
entered into. 
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One hundred years had brought about a large increase in 
the number of people within the bounds of Old Gloucester. 
Several villages had come into existence, and were naturally 
rivals for the coveted prize. Straight roads had been laid 
and bridges built, thus shortening the distances to be trav- 
elled. Public meetings were held, and much home-made 
eloquence disposed of. The centre of population had 
changed, but no two of the advocates could agree where 
that centre should be. At last the election was had, and 
"Woodbury selected as the proper place, and the buildings 
were accordingly there erected. 

From that time Gloucester lost its importance among the 
people, and made no material advancement for many years 
after. Annually the fisheries infused some life into the 
place, but the season over and all vitality seemed to depart. 

The Gloucester Fox-Hunting Club cannot be lost sight of 
in a historical sketch of this town. The club was organized 
in 1766, and comprised some of the best blood in West 
Jersey and Philadelphia. ' The " meet" was always at the 
Ferry Hotel, and frequently occurred through the winter 
months. The extensive reaches of unbroken forest, the 
level country and fordable streams; the good covers and 
abundance of game, made it one of the most spirited and 
popular associations in the country. The kennel of hounds 
was kept here, and contained the best dogs that could be 
relied on for nose and endurance. The gradual encroach- 
ment of settlers upon the timber-lands, which rendered 
game scarce and more distant, was one of the reasons why 
this manly sport lost its attractions, and the club was dis- 
banded in 1818, much to the regret of many young Jersey- 
men, who entered fully into this dangerous but exciting 
pastime. 

Although the influence of Friends was felt throughout 
the Province, which influence extended to the political and 
social condition of the people, yet the Established Church 
had a few followers. These were too widely separated to 
accomplish much, but never lost their identity or abandoned 
their forms of worship. Dr. Daniel Coxe, who had large 
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interests in "West New Jersey, was an ardent churchman. 
In 1699 he was elected a member of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which society 
had its headquarters in the city of London, 

Seven years before that date, however, he made overtures 
to the Rev. Thomas Bridges, then in Bermuda, and a clergy- 
man of that denomination, to settle in West Jersey. The 
offer was so tempting that this gentleman came to the Prov- 
ince, and settled in one of the lower counties, where he 
made many proselytes. The coming of Lord Cornbury into 
the Province gave more strength and infused more life into 
this branch of the Christian church, and many of those now 
in existence may trace their foundation to that period. 

As early as 1722, Thomas Bull, then a resident of Glou- 
cester, used the following language in his will : " I give my 
file or tier of shore lots at Gloucester including the burial 
ground near my house to be set apart for a church of Eng- 
land, when the Congregation shall see fit to build." The 
services were probably held in the cour1>house, and the con- 
gregation was kept together for many years after, for Na- 
thaniel Evans, who died in 1767, preached regularly at 
Gloucester previous to that date. There is no evidence 
that a building was ever erected, and the burial-ground is 
entirely lost sight of at this time. 

The Harrisons, the Huggs, and the Bulls, with other fam- 
ilies there, were of the Episcopal Church, but as these died 
or removed from the neighborhood, regular service was 
abandoned and the interest lost sight of. The indefatigable 
and aggressive Methodist soon occupied the place thus left 
vacant, and through many discomfitures and discourage- 
ments still kept pace with other like denominations. 

Although the ferry was changed to Greenwich Point, 
making it the shortest on the river, yet the bad roads 
through the meadows from that place towards the city pre- 
vented it from being profitable. 

The questionable character of many of the visitors from 
Philadelphia, and the scenes of drunkenness and rioting 
that often occurred there during the summer months, did 
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much to delay its progress as a town. These and other like 
conditions served to shadow Gloucester for several years, 
and made it truly a deserted village, although so advanta- 
geously situated. 

Its history runs back to the first attempt at settlement by 
foreigners along the shores of the river. Its Revolutionary 
incidents are many, and have often been told ; yet its pros- 
perity is within the memory of those of the present genera- 
tion, and came out of the irresistible advancement of a pro- 
gressive people. Every day develops its advantages, and 
capital is steadily making it one of the leading suburban 
towns of a great city. Nothing but bad government and 
excessive taxation will cheek its prosperity, and nothing save 
ill-advised and reckless legislation can now hinder its growth. 



